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inspirer. Likewise he co-operated with Braxton Craven
founder of the Normal College (shortly known as Trinity
College), in developing its course and securing for it the
prerogative of certificating teachers for the state. Finally,
to strengthen the work of the schools, he prepared a variety
of textbooks, including his famous North Carolina Reader.
Thanks to Wiley's strenuous labors, the sentiment of
the state toward public schools was largely revolutionized.
During his term of office his ideas concerning universal
and free education, publicly supported and controlled,
obtained substantial adherence among all persons of
intelligence. Just before North Carolina seceded from the
Union, his annual report showed that in seven years school
attendance had increased over fifty per cent and that more
than two-thirds of the children of school age were enrolled
in the public- schools. The average school term was still
only four months, but this constituted a large increase.
Twenty-seven hundred far better trained teachers had
been licensed in the course of a year, and more than
$100,000 was being raised in school taxes by the counties.
Three thousand greatly improved school buildings were
in use.
While these achievements seem meager enough from a
modern point of view, they indicate a marked advance in
public education. It must be remembered that popu-
lation in the South, outside of the cities, was exceedingly
sparse and remote from the ordinary channels of com-
munication, New ideas in education necessarily seeped
in slowly, and the Southern states, from their aristo-
cratic origin (see p. 195), were naturally reluctant to
accept the conception of education as free and universal
Under these circumstances the progress made on common
schools under the leadership of Calvin H. Wiley was little